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cendental thinking is concerned with the 'pure manifold' of space
and time.
The Transcendental Deduction1 yields the main proof that all
empirical thought processes depend on transcendental counter-
parts, and that the latter require a transcendental unity of ap-
perception. Thus ordinary thought about objects is made to
presuppose and depend upon a priori cognition.
The Schematism explains how the categories are realized in
a pure space-time manifold by the activity of transcendental
imagination, while the Principles enunciate the specific a priori
synthetic propositions which depend on this embodiment.
Kant's line of thought throughout is that physical objects must
have the properties required to make possible time as an order of
them, not merely as an order of awareness.
The following discussion therefore consists of two main sections
dealing respectively with inner sense and with the transcendental
elements in knowledge. As a preliminary to the whole inquiry,
however, I have given some consideration to the problem of
psycho-physical interaction which Kant's distinction between
noumena and phenomena involves and which is closely connected
with his solution to the central difficulty with reference to time.
I have also added a short section on the moral theory adumbrated
in the Critique of Pure Reason and later developed in the Grund-
legung and the Critique of Practical Reason. Admittedly this is not
immediately relevant to the problem of the Analytic, but it seems
to me important to recognize that the doctrine of self to which the
theory of inner sense combined with that of Transcendental Logic
gives rise must in the end be brought into harmony with Kant's
moral doctrine before we can estimate the coherence of his whole
view.
This method of proceeding inevitably involves some repetition
of what has already been said in Part II, but I believe this to be
justified on two grounds. In the first place it is my experience
that, where Kant's philosophy is concerned, repetition is usually
necessary and never harmful. And in the second, I am convinced
that the correct interpretation of the Analytic demands con-
siderable study not merely of Kant's predecessors and of his own
earlier work, but also of the Dialectic which, though situated at
the end of the Critique, is certainly earlier than the Analytic in
composition. It should also be observed that the problems of the
1 See above, p. 91.
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